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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Scholasticism Old and New : An Introduction to Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, Medieval and Modern. By M. De Wulf. Translated by 
P. Coffey. Dublin, M. H. Gill & Son; New York, Benziger 
Bros., 1907. — pp. xvi, 327. 

Professor De Wulf's services in the department of the History of 
Medieval Philosophy are well known. His brochure on Henry of Ghent, 
his History of Scholastic Philosophy in the Low Countries, his History 
of Medieval Philosophy, and his edition of the Belgian Philosophers, 1 
besides his numerous articles in the Revue Nio-Scolasiique and in the 
Revue d' Histoire et Littirature Religieuses, are the fruit of his unflag- 
ging interest in scholasticism and ceaseless investigation of the sources 
of its history. They place him in the foremost rank of the workers 
who have chosen this special and comparatively neglected field of his- 
torical enquiry. The volume before us is a translation of his most 
recent work, in which he essays a comprehensive definition of scho- 
lastic philosophy and discusses the various phases of the recent neo- 
scholastic movement. 

The work is divided into two parts, in the first of which the vari- 
ous definitions of scholastic philosophy are reviewed and the author's 
doctrinal definition expounded and defended. In the second part of 
the book the terminology, methods, doctrinal modifications, religious 
and scientific aspects of neo-scholasticism are described, and the 
prospects of success which the neo-scholastics look forward to are 
discussed especially in relation to Neo-Kantism and Positivism. An 
appendix has been added by the translator, in which the history of the 
recent revival of scholasticism at Louvain, the foundation of the Institut 
Superieur de Philosophic, the work of the Institut, the programme of 
studies, the publications of the members, and the methods of teach- 
ing are described with a good deal of detail. This portion, occupy- 
ing some sixty pages of the text, and the second part, which takes up 
more than a hundred pages, are frankly apologetic, in the sense that 

1 Etudes sur Henri de Gand ( Louvain, 1894); Histoire de la philosophic scolastique 
dans les Pays-Bas, etc. (ibid., 1895); Histoire de la philosophic meditvale, etc. 
(ibid., idre ed., 1900; 2me ed., 1905); Philosophes Beiges du Moyen Age, a series 
of texts with notes, introductions, etc., of which two volumes have appeared, De 
unitate forma of Gilles de Lessines (Louvain, 1902), and Quodlibeta of Godfrey of 
Fontaines (ibid., 1904). 
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they appeal to the philosophical reader for a more favorable consider- 
ation and a more sympathetic study of the doctrines and methods of 
the Schoolmen. The first part is more strictly objective ; it is a syn- 
thetic-historical review of medieval scholasticism, divided into three 
chapters: "Introductory Notions," "Doctrinal Definition," and 
"The Decline of (Medieval) Scholasticism." 

In the "Introductory Notions," M. De Wulf reviews the various 
definitions of scholasticism. He classifies them under the heads 
" Nominal Definitions " and " Real Definitions." The real defini- 
tions he subdivides into : (A) " Extrinsic to the doctrine, " namely, 
those which define scholastic philosophy in relation to ( i ) the schools, 
(2) language and methods, (3) the medieval epoch, (4) scholastic 
theology, (5) ancient philosophy, and (6) medieval science; and (2?) 
"Intrinsic to the doctrinal content of scholasticism.'' Of the latter, 
some, he considers, are incomplete. That only is complete and, to 
his way of thinking, satisfactory, which defines scholastic philosophy 
in terms of that "body of doctrine " which he finds to be common to 
all the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century. The objection to 
all definitions except the last is not that they are erroneous, but that 
they are incomplete. " The definitions we have so far examined all 
contain a 'soul of truth.' Those of them that aim at connecting 
philosophy with some body of doctrine, such as theology or the special 
sciences, are deeper in insight and richer in meaning than those which 
try to define it by its relation to some superficial non-doctrinal element 
[the schools, the language and method] . Still, neither of the two 
classes alone, nor both combined, can satisfy anyone who wants to 
understand scholasticism in itself and to get at its real genius ; they have 
all the common drawback of defining scholastic philosophy by that which 
is not philosophy. ... In its stricter meaning it [philosophy] is a com- 
plete and systematic collection of theories explicative of the universal 
order of things" (pp. 88, 89). "There is a philosophical synthesis 
common to a group of the leading doctors of the West. ... It is 
predominant in the Middle Ages ; to it belongs the name of ' Scho- 
lastic Philosophy ' " (p. 46). 

No one will, we think, read M. De Wulfs criticism of the imperfect 
definitions of scholasticism without agreeing with him in his verdict 
that they are inadequate. "The philosophy of the Schools," "the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages," "philosophy in complete subjection 
to Catholic Dogma," "a mere phase of Aristotelianism, " "philosophy 
occupied exclusively with the problem of Universals," — these are 
one-sided definitions, descriptions partly accurate, but obviously 
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defective in that they omit what is most essential in the thing denned. 
When, however, the author comes to defend his own definition, 
which is the doctrinal one (Part I, chapter ii, "Doctrinal Defini- 
tion"), he does not seem to us to be quite so successful as in his 
criticism of the definitions which he rejects. No doubt there was a 
body of doctrine which the great masters of scholasticism, without 
sacrificing individual originality, held in common. No doubt, too, 
this body of doctrine is the one essential element in a real definition 
of scholasticism. But does not M. De Wulf expect too much when 
he asks the historian of scholastic philosophy to draw up, as the result 
of his study of the period, a logically accurate definition of a system 
which, after all, has a historical as well as a logical side ? Is he not 
forcing the facts of history when he sets down Eriugena and the 
pantheists as anti-scholastics, and Raymond Lully and Roger Bacon 
as representatives of deviations from scholasticism ? No one will deny 
that logically the doctrines of Eriugena are opposed to those of St. 
Thomas, Albertus Magnus, etc.; but it seems to us that they con- 
tributed historically to the initiation of the movement which resulted 
in the doctrines of the thirteenth century masters. It seems to us, 
too, that the philosophy of the thirteenth century has its historical 
antecedents in the storm and stress of the twelfth century, and that 
the elements of that storm and stress go back through the Chartrains 
to John the Scot. M. De Wulf writes : "That synthesis [the synthesis 
common to a group of the leading doctors of the West] is not the work 
of a day, or of one man. It was not born of the genius of an Albert 
the Great, or a Thomas of Aquin ; only centuries could have built up 
such a vast body of doctrine as scholasticism. Sparse at first, and 
scattered through many glosses and commentaries up to the eleventh 
century, scholastic thought became conscious of its power for the first 
time with St. Anselm of Canterbury " (p. 46). 

This is perfectly true. But one has only to study in detail the sparse 
elements scattered through the glosses of the ninth century in order to 
realize how much Eriugena contributed to the movement which 
reached its first conscious expression in St. Anselm. Barach and Cousin 
have, in our opinion, exaggerated the antithesis between the indi- 
vidualistic realism of the glosses of Rhaban Maur (?) and Eric of 
Auxerre, on the one hand, and the monistic realism of John the Scot, 
on the other. The fact seems to be that M. De Wulf has viewed the 
whole matter too much in the light of parliamentary tactics : "If the 
scholastics are a party, is it any wonder that the party has its trouble- 
some members. . . . The above mentioned synthesis . . . can vin- 
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dicate for itself a vast majority of all the suffrages " (p. 50). "Eriu- 
genian Pantheism and Latin Averroism, the two chief forms of the 
opposition" . . . (p. 51). " You might as well identify the different 
political groups of a Parliament on the plea that they are all alike citi- 
zens of the same country" (p. 75). We do not find fault with the 
comparison, but only with what seems to us to be the laying too much 
stress on what is, after all, a comparison. Why may not one consider 
that pantheism was the centripetal, and rationalism the centrifugal 
force, of which scholasticism is the resultant ? Or would it not be 
better to adopt a comparison which would bring out the fact that even 
erroneous systems, while logically irreconcilable with the " synthesis 
common to a group of the leading doctors of the West," were histori- 
cally contributory to that very synthesis ? That this is the view of the 
majority of M. De Wulfs co-workers in the field should be evident 
from the footnotes, in which quotations are given from reviews of his 
Histoire de philosophie midiivale ; for instance, M. Blanc, M. Picavet, 
M. Valmy, and others are of opinion that M. De Wulf has drawn the 
lines of system too closely around scholasticism and refused to admit 
as scholastic whatever does not fall within those lines. 

In the third chapter of the First Part of the work, the author 
enumerates very clearly and illustrates with apt quotations the causes 
which led in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to the decay and 
downfall of scholasticism. The story is one with which we are now 
familiar, thanks to M. De Wulf himself, who in the volume before us 
merely elaborates the results of his study of decadent scholasticism 
which he first formulated in his Histoire de la philosophic midiivale. 
' ' The contest that arose in the seventeenth century between the peri- 
patetics and the scientists had no real bearing on the essential content 
of the scholastic teaching, but regarded mere side issues and second- 
ary matters. The misunderstanding was indeed inevitable . . . and 
unfortunately it exists even still" (p. 152). 

The Second Part of the work, entitled "Modern Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, ' ' is devoted to dispelling the misunderstanding mentioned at 
the close of the preceding paragraph. We venture to say that the 
fair-minded reader of M. De Wulfs pages will find himself parting 
with one after another of his pet prejudices against the scholastics, 
and will be inclined to ask : Is this, then, all that they mean by the 
revival of scholastic philosophy in the twentieth century ? He will 
realize how far the neo-scholastics are from wishing (in Eucken's 
phrase) "das Rad der Weltgeschichte zuriickdrehen." Of special 
interest to the teacher of scholastic philosophy are the questions (dis- 
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cussed at length, pp. 167-189) regarding the method of teaching, — 
the use of the Latin language, scholastic disputation, scholastic style 
of exposition, the practice of "condensing the doctrines of others 
into a few syllogisms for the purpose of refuting it by a few distinc- 
tions " (p. 185), — and the place of History of Philosophy in the 
curriculum. For the general philosophical public, however, the most 
interesting chapters in the whole work are those in which the author 
discusses "The New Scholastic Philosophy and Religious Dogma" 
and "The New Scholasticism and Modern Science " (pp. 190-210). 
The former has given occasion, very unjustly, it seems to us, to the 
ultra-conservatives to mention "philosophical liberalism " in connec- 
tion with M. De Wulf 's exposition of the relations between philos- 
ophy and dogma. In the chapter on " New Scholasticism and Sci- 
ence," the contention is that there should be a better understanding 
between philosophers and scientists and a closer union between phi- 
losophy and science. Wundt is quoted to the effect that " Philosophy 
is the general science, whose function is to unify in one consistent 
system all the knowledge brought to light by means of the several 
special sciences, and to trace back to their first principles the methods 
in common use in those sciences and the conditions which they in 
common assume as prerequisites to all knowledge" (p. 206). In a 
chapter entitled " Doctrines of the New Scholasticism," there is out- 
lined a detailed programme for the ' ' renovation and reconstruction ' ' 
of scholasticism. "Theories now known to have been false " are to 
be abandoned. "The great, constitutive doctrines of the medieval 
system " are to be retained, "but only after having successfully stood 
the double test of comparison with the conclusions of present-day 
science and with the teachings of contemporary systems of philos- 
ophy ; new facts have been brought to light, and under their influence 
a store of new ideas has enriched the patrimony of the ancient Scho- 
lasticism " (p. 211). Equally broad-minded and tolerant, in the best 
sense of the word, is the belief expressed in the concluding chapter 
of the book that scholasticism is "to undergo a process of overhaul- 
ing and resetting which will remove its medieval appearance and 
make it an attractive modern article " (p. 259). This reform is ab- 
solutely necessary if scholasticism is to cease to be "a lonely and un- 
noticed wanderer, seven centuries behind its time " (p. 217). What 
one school of neo-scholasticism is doing in the way of ' ' overhauling 
and resetting ' ' the scholastic system is described in the appendix, in 
which the translator reviews the work of the Institut Supirieur de 
Philosophic at the University of Louvain. 
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If we have taken exception to the main argument of the First Part 
of M. De Wulf 's book, we must, on the other hand, record our unqual- 
ified approval of the contents of the Second Part. It seems to us that 
the author has given here a fair, objective account of the new scho- 
lasticism as it is understood by its best representatives. We are con- 
vinced that his exposition of the neo-scholastic movement will fulfil 
the hope expressed in the Preface, namely, that the book will " meet 
and combat false conceptions, coordinate true notions, and so furnish 
the reader with some general information on the new scholasticism ' ' 
(p. viii). 

The translation is, on the whole, well done. Here and there a 
French idiom obtrudes itself in the otherwise easy flow of the translator's 
diction : " Plaisance " (p. 135, n.) should, of course, be " Piacenza," 
"Denifle" should be " Denifle," and " Polycraticus, " we think, 
should be written " Policraticus. " These and a few typographical 
errors will, no doubt, be remedied in a subsequent edition, which, we 
hope, will soon be called for. Dr. Coffey has every reason to feel 
encouraged in his chosen task of preparing an English edition of the 
volumes which form the Bibliothique de V Institut Suptrieur de Philoso- 
phie of Louvain. 

William Turner. 
The Catholic University of America. 

Psychology: General Introduction (Volume I); Laboratory Manual 
(Volume II) ; Laboratory Equipment (Volume III). By Charles 
Hubbard Judd. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. 
xii, 389; xii, 127; xi, 257. 

(I) Sooner or later every teacher feels the impulse to make a text- 
book which shall embody his own conception of what such a book 
ought to be. Mr. Judd has freed his mind on the subject in these 
three volumes, the first of which is a general text-book in the common 
understanding of the term, and of the other two, one is a laboratory 
manual and the other a book dealing primarily with apparatus. The 
first is much the most important of the trio, and we shall devote the 
larger part of our space to it. 

Apart from the unusual excellencies of certain portions of the work 
in their treatment of conventional topics, the features of the book 
which will attract most notice are the following : (1) the genetic and 
functional account of the whole subject of mental life; (2) the 
emphasis laid upon the definitely ideational processes, especially those 
represented by language, as the characteristics of paramount signifi- 



